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How Can Psychiatry Help in the Study 
of Spontaneous Phenomena?’ 


JAN EHRENWALD, M.D. 


In February, 1955, Professor Gardner Murphy gave us an 
illuminating lecture in which he mé ipped out plans for organized 
research in the field of spontaneous psi occurrences.? At the same 
time he described a few illustrative cases seen by himself or collected 
by Mrs. Laura Dale. 


I propose to discuss with you tonight the contributions the 
psychiatrist, or to be more specific, the psychotherapist, can make to 
this problem. In so doing, I wish to confine our discussion to spon- 
taneous incidents of a telepathic nature. To begin with, let me try 
to give you a composite picture of a typical spontaneous incident of 
this kind as it was described by the early workers in psychical 
research: Still dreaming—or just awakening from sleep—Mr. X 


1 This paper was read by Dr. Ehrenwald at a meeting of the Society on 
farch 31, 1955. 
2 Gardner Murphy, “Plans for Research on Spontaneous Cases,” JOURNAL 


A.S.P.R., Vol. XLIX, 1955, pp. 85-98. 
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hears a voice crying out for help. The voice may be calling his name 
or merely sighing in a barely audible manner. The dreamer is 
immediately aware that an absent friend or relation is in a state of 
crisis, in mortal danger, or has met with an accident. In some cases 
the percipient interprets his experience as an apparition. He may 
then describe the scene in great detail and include information which 
he could not have obtained through “ordinary” sensory channels. 
In other cases it is merely a spasm of sudden baseless anxiety 
apparently connected with an indefinite danger threatening the 
absent friend, and although detailed information may be lacking, 
subsequent inquiry may show that the apprehension brought about 
by the “premonition” was justified. 

Needless to say, observations of this kind have to meet the rigid 
criteria of proper authentication and corroboration by independent 
contemporary witnesses, written records or diaries, etc., before they 
can be accepted as valid scientific evidence. 

The fact is that a good number of the observations reported by 
the early workers does measure up to these standards. I need only 
to refer to some of the incidents recorded in Phantasms of the Living 
by Gurney, Myers, and Podmore,’ in Human Personality by Myers,* 
or in the “Census of Hallucinations.’ 

There is one more characteristic these incidents have in common: 
they seem to follow a consistent pattern—they all conform to a 
certain style of their own. With a few exceptions to which I will 
revert later on, they can be described as incidents of the grand or 
classical type, carrying a deep emotional impact upon all those 
involved. Now you may rightly ask at this point: What can the 
psychiatrist, shut in as he is between the four walls of his clinic or 
consulting room, contribute to this far-flung field of research? What 
can he add to the vast mass of spontaneous evidence psychical 
researchers have accumulated over the past seventy-five years ? 

Well, it all depends on what you mean by spontaneous evidence. 
If the term is to include all psi occurrences which come our way 
without our having set a trap for them, as Professor Murphy put 
it, then, I submit, the psychiatrist or psychotherapist is indeed in a 
position to make a contribution to the problem. Telepathic incidents 
in the psychoanalytic situation are of comparatively frequent occur- 
rence and they are not, as a rule, planned for. In this respect they 
are in no way different from occurrences which happen outside the 
therapist’s office. But they have the definite advantage that the 
therapist may be able to catch them red-handed, as it were, under 

Tribner and Co., London, 1886 


4 Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1903. (Reprinted 1954.) 
5 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. X, 1894 
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favorable conditions of observation. More than that: when they 
occur, they do so in a setting containing all the prerequisites for 
their methodical psychoanalytic investigation, that is, for the inquiry 
into both the patient’s and the therapist’s—the percipient’s and the 
agent’s—states of mind at the tifme of their occurrence. 


But if you contrast the incidents reported in the psychoanalytic 
literature with what I called spontaneous phenomena of the grand 
or classical type, you may conceivably wonder whether they are 
really the same thing—and even if they are, whether they are alto- 
gether worth your interest. Like the big-game hunter who scorns 
the petty pursuits of the entomologist trying to catch a butterfly or 
a grasshopper in his net, you may feel inclined to belittle the findings 
of the psychotherapist. I must admit that on the face of it these 
findings seem to be much less intriguing and of an entirely different 
order than those reported by the early workers in psychical research. 
More often than not they are of a trivial, pedestrian, uninspiring 
nature, containing fragments of apparently indifferent, inconsequen- 
tial information. As a general rule their telepathic nature passes 
unnoticed by the patient and more often than not it is only the 
therapist’s special interest in the phenomena which makes him aware 
of the fact that he himself happened to play the part of the agent in 
relation to his patient. This, in effect, is one of the reasons why 
telepathy in the psychoanalytic situation is still regarded as a com- 
paratively rare event, and, if it occurs at all, as an event deserving 
at best the smallest print in the psychiatrist’s textbook—not the 
chapter headings and italics reserved for observations of major 
importance. 

Let me give you an example of a telepathic incident of this kind.® 
Mrs. M., a lady of fifty-two, was suffering from a depressive state. 
This had developed when she felt she had reason to suspect her 
husband, two years her junior, of marital infidelity. Mr. M., a writer, 
is of quiet and unassuming manner. The couple lived in moderate 
circumstances. Psychotherapy was at first of no avail and the 
patient received a series of electric shock treatments. Shortly after 
her release from the hospital and following resumption of psycho- 
therapy, she had the following series of dreams which occurred 
during the same night: 

1. We were living in a penthouse. Caspar and Louise came 

to visit us. We were serving tea. 

2. I am in my cousin Charlotta’s house in D. I look at a 
brass tray. It is used to hold calling cards. I see a card with 
something written on it in Spanish. 

6 This incident is abridged from Jan Ehrenwald’s New Dimensions of Deep 


Analysis: A Study of Telepathy in Interpersonal Relationships, Grune and 
Stratton, New York, 1955. 
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3. My husband and I drove to a place. It is like a hotel or 
a big apartment house; I showed my husband the way to drive 
to the front door. But he drove to a kind of parking place at 
the back of the house. He smiled and said: “This is the way 
I always drive here.” 

The dreams introduce a number of characters who require elucida- 
tion. Caspar and Louise are a married couple, friends of the dreamer 
and also of the therapist. Incidentally, it was Caspar and Louise who 
referred Mrs. M., the patient, to the present writer for treatment. 
Caspar’s wife, Louise, is, like the patient, older than her husband. 
The marriage is successful, however, and Caspar has never been 
involved with other women. They are also much better off than the 
dreamer and her husband. They, Caspar and Louise, live in a 
beautiful penthouse apartment in which rather expensive parties 
have been the order of the day. The patient also mentioned her 
cousin Charlotta in her dream. Charlotta too has done much better 
than Mrs. M. and lives with her husband in an expensive apartment 
house in D. with all the comfort and luxury the patient could wish 
for herself. You may note that all this accounts for the dynamics 
of a substantial part of the dream material. The first two dreams 
express the dreamer’s wish to change places with Louise on the one 
hand and with Charlotta on the other. Both have been more suc- 
cessful in their married lives than Mrs. M. 


You will note, however, that so far I have not tried to fill the 
gaps left in our dynamic understanding of certain elements in the 
second and third dream fragments. The fact is that no such informa- 
tion was supplied by the patient’s associations. Yet when we turn 
our attention to the situation on my side of the picture, we can see 
a striking correspondence between these so far unaccounted-for 
dream elements and certain events occurring in my own private life 
on the night of the dream. 


As it happened, Louise and Caspar had been my guests on that 
particular Sunday night. It was the first and only occasion they 
had been in my house. Mrs. M., though she knew of our acquain- 
tance, was unaware of Louise and Caspar’s visit to my home. She 
had never been in my private residence and knew nothing of my 
personal life. Nor had she been in touch with Louise and Caspar 
since her discharge from the hospital. Tea and cold cuts were served 
during the evening and the conversation revolved around two prin- 
cipal subjects: (a) Mrs. M. and her unhappy married life and 
(6) telepathy in psychoanalysis and in everyday life. Those present 
at the party included Mrs. Laura Dale of the A.S.P.R., and all of 
us contributed some personal experience in parapsychology. There 
was general agreement as to the reality of psi phenomena. Every- 
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body was sorry for Mrs. M., who had made such a “mess” of her 
life and was on the point of ruining her husband’s career. 


There is one more detail which should be mentioned. To their 
annoyance, Caspar and Louise arrived half an hour late at the party. 
They came by taxicab and tried to explain to the driver how to get 
to their destination, but he refused to listen. He said he knew the 
place well and needed no directions. As a result, they had first 
landed at the wrong (the back) side of the large suburban apart- 
ment house on whose second floor I lived at that time. The back 
was occupied by garages and had a driveway in front. On Sunday 
evenings it was usually blocked by parked cars, giving the impression 
of a parking lot. 

Comparing the parts of the dreams reviewed so far with the 
presumably corresponding real events, there are indeed several 
distinctive features common to both dream and reality on my side 
of the picture. In short, we have a situation suggestive of telepathy. 
Sut if this is so, you may well ask why any dreamer, whether emo- 
tionally well-balanced or disturbed, should take the trouble to reach 
out telepathically for such trivial and inconsequential information 
as was seen to be contained in Mrs. M.’s dreams. 

It is at this point that the psychoanalytic approach to our data 
comes to our aid. Seen from the psychoanalytic point of view, it 
is immediately apparent that the patient, by picking up the informa- 
tion contained in her dream, joined as it were in the social activities 
of Caspar and Louise on the one hand, and of myself and my family 
on the other. To be more specific, the patient projects herself into 
a situation which amounts to a composite picture of my own family 
situation, of Caspar and Louise’s married life, and of her cousin 
Charlotta’s home. The three dream fragments represent a condensa- 
tion (1) of Charlotta’s house, (2) of Caspar and Louise’s penthouse 
apartment, and (3) of my own house. Yet at the same time it is 
the patient who runs the show in the dreams. She is in possession 
of the penthouse apartment; she entertains the guests; she serves 
the tea. She also seems to know better how to get to my home than 
the obstinate cab driver, who was in turn fused into one person with 
her fumbling and ineffectual husband. 

There is only one trivial element left in one of the dreams which 
has remained unexplained so far: the motif of the Spanish calling 
card lying on a brass tray in her cousin Charlotta’s house. The 
patient had no associations to offer in connection with either the 
tray, the calling card, or with the Spanish words printed on it. 
Neither did there seem to be anything on my side of the picture 
which could possibly be linked up with these items. This gap in 
the understanding of the manifest dream content was so puzzling 
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to me that I felt I had to shelve the whole incident and its suspected 
telepathic implications together with many other inconclusive obser- 
vations of the same kind. 

Three weeks later my daughter’s eyes were caught by a quaint 
little match box she found lying in a large copper tray on an end 
table in our apartment. At first I was not quite sure where it had 
come from. Then | remembered that Caspar had used what I 
thought were miniature candle-shaped matches during his visit to 
our house. ‘They are called fiamiferi [talienissimt,” I explained to 
my daughter in a somewhat nostalgic reminiscence of pre-war 
travels in Italy. On taking another look at the box, however, I was 
surprised to find that far from being of Italian make, it hailed from 
Mexico. It had a Spanish inscription and showed, among other 
things, the manufacturer’s name in bold letters: Mendizabel Y Cia 
Sucs. Cia Cerillera Mexicana S. A. 4a del Pino No. 169, Mexico, 
D.F. The face of the match box carried a picture of the Venus of 
Milo and of the Parthenon in the background. Its back was adorned 
with a color reproduction of Goya’s La Maja Desnuda. 


Assuming that the dream is of a telepathic nature, the belated 
discovery of the match box left behind by Caspar, the “caller,” 
would well account for the motif of a calling card as seen by the 
patient in the dream. It is true that we have to substitute copper 
for brass, and a rectangular match box carrying the manufacturer’s 
business address for a calling card. But this is a well-known charac- 
teristic of what I have described as the telepathic scatter effect. 
Notwithstanding this telepathic scatter, it is the combination of a 
number of undistorted, distinctive features common to both dream 
and reality which, in conjunction with the meaningful nature of my 
suggested telepathic interpretation, justifies and even demands such 
a reading. 

Let us pause here for a moment to re-evaluate our case. The 
dreams described indeed contain a number of apparently trivial 
elements whose telepathic nature could easily have passed unnoticed 
by both patient and therapist. But once we are prepared seriously 
to consider their relevance to the dynamics of the case they suddenly 
appear in a new light. They express a deep-seated emotional need 
of the dreamer: her desire to become involved in her therapist’s 
private life, to be admitted to the friendly group gathered in his 
home, to be there as an unseen and uninvited guest, but present just 
the same in the “spirit” if not in the “flesh.” Psychologically speak- 
ing, her attitude is familiar. It is a feature of the patient’s positive 
transference to her therapist. At the same time her telepathic dreams 
fulfill another function: they picture her as competing successfully 
with her cousin Charlotta, the rival of her childhood years. In a 


et tine 
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similar vein she can see herself on equal footing with Louise, the 
happily married, wealthy socialite, as well as with the therapist’s 
wife, at whose party she, the patient, is serving the tea. 


You may see from this glimpse into the dynamics underlying Mrs. 
M.’s dreams that the telepathic elements contained in their manifest 
content are not so inconsequential after all. In the light of psycho- 
analytic inquiry, the dreams can be seen as serving a specific emo- 
tional need of the patient. They go far beyond the task of merely 
transmitting pieces of irrelevant information from an involuntary 
agent to an unrelated percipient who just happens to be around. 


Now, the telepathic incident just described is typical of a great 
number of observations reported in recent years by I. Hollds, H. 
Deutsch, E. Servadio, N. Fodor, J. Eisenbud, G. Pederson-Krag, 
M. Ullman, G. Booth, J. Meerloo, myself, and, last but not least, 
C. G. Jung. 


If I may outline to you a composite picture of this type of tele- 
pathic incident in contrast to telepathic occurrences of the classical, 
heroic type, I should describe it as follows: At a given stage of 
psychotherapy the patient produces a dream whose manifest content 
contains a combination of distinctive features which show a striking 
parallel with a simultaneous set of mental events or other occurrences 
in the therapist’s life situation. In many cases the correspondence 
between dream and reality is so far-reaching that it cannot reason- 
ably be attributed to chance alone. Moreover, the analyst’s evaluation 
of the dream indicates that the occurrence of the telepathic element 
in the dream meets a deep-seated emotional need of both the dreamer 
and the therapist. Unfortunately, the dreams discussed here do not 
lend themselves readily to illustrate the part played by my own 
emotional involvement in the incident. But such an involvement is 
always there. It is part of what psychoanalysis describes as the 
analyst’s counter-transference. Another characteristic of this type 
of incident is that, as a general rule, the percipient is unaware of the 
telepathic nature of his own production. To make matters worse, 
blind spots in the mental make-up of the therapist may make him 
unaware that he has played the part of the agent in relation to his 
patient. Needless to say, in such a case there is no one left to tell 
the tale of an otherwise highly suggestive telepathic incident. This, 
in effect, is the reason why I believe that only a small fraction of 
the telepathic incidents occurring in the psychoanalytic situation or, 
for that matter, in everyday life, comes to our notice. The rest 
remains “unwept, unnoticed and forever dead”—and certainly 
unrecorded by the student of spontaneous phenomena, psychoanalytic 
or otherwise. 
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What, then, is the psychiatrist’s—and more specifically the psycho- 
analyst’s—contribution to our issue? As we have seen, he is in a 
position to study a special class of spontaneous incidents which occur 
under his very eyes in a more or less controlled setting, that is, 
under circumstances ideally suited for their closer investigation and 
verification. I also stated that this class of phenomena seems to con- 
form to a structural pattern of its own and can be contrasted with 
telepathic incidents of the grand or heroic type described by the 
early workers in psychical research. 

3ut let me emphasize once more that the underlying dynamics 
of the apparently trivial incidents studied by the psychoanalyst spring 
from essentially the same deep-seated emotional needs of the indi- 
vidual as the phenomena of the heroic, classical type. In fact, their 
study may help toward a better understanding of a number of the 
less dramatic spontaneous incidents contained in the older reports 
of Myers, Gurney, Podmore, and others. The student of spontaneous 
phenomena occurring in ordinary life situations comes across a great 
many incidents of an unassuming, trivial type. They may appear 
puzzling to him just because of their trivial nature. But there is 
little doubt that here, too, their methodical psychoanalytic investiga- 
tion will reveal the same underlying dynamic factors as in the cases 
seen in the psychotherapist’s office. 

The psychiatrist’s most readily available contribution to our prob- 
lem lies, then, in the methodical psychoanalytic investigation of both 
the agent’s and the percipient’s personalities and mental states at 
the time the incident occurred. This, at least, should be the ideal 
objective of a planned cooperation between the psychiatrist and the 
worker in psychical research. I realize that it might not always be 
easy to obtain the consent to such a course of those involved in a 
given spontaneous incident. But let me remind you that the psychia- 
trists working in this field have already set the pattern for such a 
procedure. The study of telepathy in the psychoanalytic situation is 
based on the constant unalytic soul-searching and self-scrutiny by 
the therapist himself. Then and only then is he able to remove his 
own blind spots and arrive at the proper dynamic understanding 
both of his own and his patient’s role in an individual observation. 


There is one more aspect of any given spontaneous incident where, 
I believe, the psychiatrist can be of help. Let us return once more 
to Mrs. M.’s telepathic dreams. Even though sketchy, I hope that 
my description of the incident has made it sufficiently clear that it 
was by no means confined to a two-way communication between the 
patient and myself. It was not just a strictly circumscribed private 
affair, channeled into the narrow straits of the transference-counter- 
transference relationship. You will recall that those present on the 
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critical evening showed a positive attitude toward the possibility 
of psi phenomena and this included not only myself and the members 
of my family but also all the guests. In effect, it may well be that 
in relation to the “calling card” with the Spanish inscription which 
appeared in Mrs. M.’s dream it was not I, but my wife or daughter 
who played the part of the agent. There is a number of observations 
in my files which indicates that individual telepathic incidents may 
have been helped along by similar highly complex psychological 
situations. They were facilitated by the presence of a generally 
sympathetic atmosphere in the social setting in which they occurred. 

Mrs. M.’s case illustrates one more important characteristic of 
psi occurrences of this type. Several members of the Medical Section 
of the A.S.P.R. have found that psi incidents are apt to occur in 
their daily practice when their interest in the subject matter of 
telepathy was sparked by some special occasion: by a meeting or 
seminar devoted to the problem, by a lecture or major controversy 
in which they had to defend their position or otherwise had an axe 
to grind. Dr. Eisenbud and I have both published several observa- 
tions of this kind. One similar observation is contained in Jung’s 
book on Synchronicity. Under such circumstances psi incidents are 
likely to occur in little droves and clusters over a period of days 
or weeks. They often show a peculiar interlacing pattern of tele- 
pathic dreams or other psi incidents which sweep across the bound- 
aries of the doctor-patient relationship and involve several patients 
or other persons outside the therapeutic situation, tied together and 
brought into focus by the therapist’s personality. 


Vhat, then, is the relevance of this type of observation? It shows 
the importance of the broader, interpersonal—indeed all-encompas- 
sing—aspects of telepathy observed both in the psychotherapeutic 
situation and in ordinary life. It indicates that the occurrence of 
spontaneous psi incidents depends on a multiplicity of predisposing 
factors; the particular dynamic relationship between agent and 
percipient is only one of these factors. Another factor is the presence 
of a special atmosphere of approbation in a given social context or 
“subculture” comparable to that described by Dr. Schmeidler in her 
“sheep and goat” experiments. 


But let me hasten to add at this point that focussing attention on 
the dynamic flux of the relationship between agent and percipient 
and the ever-changing situational factors in the existing social 
context shows only one side of the picture. The other side is made 
up of what might be described as the more or less enduring struc- 
tural aspects of the personalities involved. It is needless to say 
that the study of these personality traits as they can be ascertained 
by clinical observation and through the use of various projective tests 
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is an equally challenging task for the psychiatrist interested in para- 
psychology. As you may remember, an important part of Dr. 
Murphy’s lecture was devoted to this aspect of the problem. 


Summing up, let me add my voice to those who hold that psychical 
research must be based on the broad study of three major aspects 
of both spontaneous and experimental phenomena: (1) the dynamic, 
(2) the interpersonal, and (3) the structural aspects. 

This, I believe, defines in at least a tentative way both the scope 
and the limitations of modern dynamic psychiatry in the study of 
spontaneous phenomena. But after all this has been said, I feel it 
is high time for the psychiatrist to stop weighing and measuring, 
analyzing and dissecting, his own observations. If he does not, I 
am afraid he will soon run out of the very phenomena he is anxious 


to analyze. And those left will in the meantime have certainly lost 
their spontaneity. 











Precognition: An Analysis, II 


W. E. COX 


Subliminal Precognition 


The kinds of precognition we have thus far considered are, for 
the most part, those which have entered the consciousness “by 
gleams and flashes,” leaving some degree of evidence of their 
presence. ESP-card and other laboratory experiments, however, 
have shown that with humans it can occur and be measured without 
their “hits” (or “misses”) ordinarily making any conscious impres- 
sion whatever. One of the questions which the valuable success of 
statistical psi research seems to engender is whether spontaneous 
precognition measurably can be perceived and acted upon in certain 
situations without consciously having been observed to enter the 
picture at all, just as can precognition in the laboratory. 

For its study, to which we now turn our attention, it is here 
identified as “subliminal precognition.’’ Concisely, the working- 
hypothesis may be stated as follows: 


In advance of a sudden misfortune, a wholly subliminal precog- 


nizance can prevent the percipient’s involvement. 


In the large majority of one’s ordinary experiences or avoidances 
of misfortune, there is no appropriate way in which a statistical 
yardstick can be applied to test whether or not a given precognition 
never arising as such to conscious level did prevent a certain mis- 
fortune from involving that person; or, if he did “accidentally” 
escape the same, whether this was due to chance or to a subliminal 
form of precognition. There does, however, appear to be at least 
one category of unfortunate events which, through involvement of 
many people in each single case of its kind, can provide the raw data 
that are required. It is that of railway passenger trains involved in 
accidents. The procedure, as here presented, is to obtain the par- 
ticular information called for below, centering around each “major” 
accident : 

(1) The total number of passengers on the involved train, as 
ascertained in the last routine count made prior to the 
accident. 

(2) The total number aboard the train on that same “run” 
during each of the preceding seven days, and on the 14th, 
21st, and 28th day preceding, as determined by the identical 
routine count as in (1). 

arallel trains too far in advance of the date of the accident would 
allow increasingly numerous normal and ulterior events to affect the 
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statistical value of the quantities of their travelers. The 8-day and 
the 5-week records here described are arbitrary limits. All necessary 
data are gathered and kept on file for several years by a good num- 
ber of railroad companies. 

In a study of this sort, sources such as ship sinkings are too 
infrequent, and the demand for ship passage too often exceeds 
capacity. Nor are bus and subway accidents, etc., appropriate, as 
accurate population data are not customarily recorded. (/n re plane 
accidents, however, see p. 107.) Only the railroads can make any 
variation in the capacity of a “single carrier’ by increasing or de- 
creasing the available space (cars) according to demand. 

In an exploratory application of this procedure, reported on the 
following pages, the stipulated count in each run included all pas- 
sengers present at the time of the counts, separately in Pullman and 
in Coach, regardless of whether all were aboard at the place of the 
accident (in case the latest official count had preceded it by an 
appreciable distance), and whether injured or not. The definition 
of “passengers” (in re the inclusion of “pass-” and “dead-head-” or 
just “paying-passengers’’) was of course constant for the daily run 
of any train, as was the place where all its relevant counts were 
made. In this research an arbitrary minimum of 10 injuries per 
accident was set in advance. 

The source of information which was used is the United States 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s annual lists of all railway acci- 
dents on “Class I” Roads, and of the numbers of killed and injured 
passengers (Statement No. M-400), for the years 1950-1954. Dur- 
ing 1953-55 there ensued correspondence between this writer and 
a Vice-President or Traffic Manager of each Road contacted.! 
Some Roads were unable to furnish the desired data; either because 
of their not maintaining them (assimilably or at all), or for reasons 
of policy. 

The entire research was conducted for Coaches and Pullmans (or 
“sleepers” ) separately, for two reasons: (1) Most Pullman figures 
are not maintained by the individual Roads, but are recorded by 
The Pullman Company of Chicago, to which I am indebted for 
berth-passenger populations at the station nearest above the scene 
of most accidents involving Pullman cars; and (2) Pullman pas- 
sengers customarily book passage in advance. while Coach passengers 
do not, and hence the former are (a) less likely to cancel them for 
superficial reasons (e.g., those instigated by subliminal precognition ), 
and (b) more likely to order the original booking several days 


1 Appreciation has been expressed to the Railroad Companies listed in 
Tables 1 and 2, et al., and to the Association of American Railroads and The 
Pullman Company, for their cooperation 
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earlier when psi theoretically might have a weaker effect upon one’s 
travel plans. 


All of the Coach passenger counts represent those at each Road’s 
nearest “‘check-point” some distance above the accident. The distances 
varied widely; but since all figures for the daily runs of a given 
train were obtained from the same point, its distance from the acci- 
dent is relatively immaterial. The theoretical (and actual) error in 
the counts, resulting from this interposition of distance, obviously 
would tend to be “on the safe side” as far as the purpose of this 
investigation is concerned. There are also, of course, chances of 
other inaccuracies on the part of the railroads, from whose volumi- 
nous records the population data were extracted; but such can hardly 
be presumed particularly to have “favored” the working-hypothesis. 


RESULTS 


Of the 131 principal (“Class I’) railroads in the United States 
and Canada, 35 were approached; viz., those having one or more 
accidents since the beginning of 1950. Twenty-eight sets of 11-day 
data were received, 11 Coach and 17 Pullman. (There was also one 
“combined” and one “unfinished” set which were thus unusable. 
Train +2960 had only partial operation.) Pullman and Coach data 
were analyzed separately, even when both comprised one “train,” 
for reasons already given. 


Table 1-B shows all Coach-passenger totals on the appropriate 
dates for each of the 11 accidents, and Table 2-B all Pullman berth- 
passengers in 17. In both tables Column “D” represents the number 
aboard on the day of each accident, as recorded at the customary 
check-point. ‘“D-1” signifies the identical run the day before, “D-7” 
that of one week before, etc. Trains with least passengers aboard on 
D-day are starred, and in this study constitute a full “hit”; ie, a 
case wherein (for the 8 consecutive days) no other run of that train 
carried as few or fewer passengers. These 8 runs of one train thus 
comprise one “trial,” if all-Pullman or all-Coach, and two “trials” 
(one listed in each table) if it was a combined train. So do the 
5 week-apart runs (on a weekly basis, referred to below), which are 
listed in Table 1-A and 2-A. 


The tables are inserted to enable the reader to have an over-all 
picture of the findings, even though the total quantity of data 
obtainable is regrettably small. From both Tables 1 and 2, however, 
interesting results are apparent, and are in accordance with the 
basic hypothesis. Chance-expectation (c.e.) is 11/8 for the 11 Coach 
“trials” in Table 1-B, but the hits as defined are practically three 
times this amount. For “Pullman trials,” c.e. is 17/8, and the hits 
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are double this quantity. If these few trials be any criterion, and 
if we may for convenience inspect them just as one would ESP-card 
test results, it easily may be surmised what degree of signifiance 
might be attained were much more similarly suggestive data available. 

The inclusion of Columns D-7 through D-28 enable comparison 
of the D-day populations with those of the same week-days for a 
month preceding. There were 10 such hits, as indicated in Tables 
1-A and 2-A (about twice the pooled expectation). 

The statistical method used in analyzing the railroad data is that 
of the binomial. In view of the impossibility of knowing specifically 
what nonrandom factors other than psi affected the number of pas- 
sengers aboard a train during any run, it seems reasonable to assume 
that each one of the dates considered is equally likely to be that 
having the smallest number of passengers for a given train. This 
assumption immediately leads to the binomial distribution.? 

The critical ratios derived from Tables 1 and 2 are assembled in 
Table 3, together with other data. Either the daily or weekly Coach 
analysis (from Table 1) shows a marginal significance of 2.4 CR. 
The Pullman results are less significant, however, as had been 
hypothesized. (‘“Correction” of P by doubling its value is necessi- 
tated by the originality of the research effort.) Also in accordance 
with anticipation are the CR’s of the pooled findings, which show 
the “by days” (from Tables 1-B and 2-B) to exceed the “by weeks” 
(from Tables 1-A and 2-A). 


TABLE 3 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS, FROM TABLES 1 AND 2* 


ca. Ff aus | = 
Train Category |(_. S2m8,] ifr | Dev. | CR | ‘Pvatues 

oe ee eed = S) ss : a = 
Coach, by Days | 11/8 | 4 +25 24 | .016 
Coach, by Weeks 10/5 | 5 | +3 24 | 016 
Pullman, by Days | 17/8 | 444+ | +23% 17 | 088 
Pullman, by Weeks! 17/5 | 5 | +1% 10 | 317 
— lby Days | 28/8 | 8% | +5 28 | .004 

, by Weeks| 27/5 | 10 | +43% 2.2 | .028 
pooled ) ”- 


—— — ' - - ' - 

* A single “trial’’ consists of the whole order of runs of a single train. 

A single “hit” consists of each train in whose order of runs the D-day 
population was the least. 

+ Where a D-day population was exactly the same as a prior day's, this is 
classed as a “half hit” for reasons of convenience. 

2 Appreciation has been expressed to Dr. T. N. E. Greville, a Statistical 
Fditor of the Journal of Parapsychology, who was consulted in re this treatment 
of the data. 
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In this interpretation, the entire data are tantamount to less than 
two “ESP runs.” Computation of CR’s through tabulation in terms 
of actual populations instead of relatively by trains per se is not 
appropriate, due to distortion that may be caused by the relatively 
great variability of any individual total (as might occur when, say, 
members of a Sunday School outing augment a normal population). 

There well may have been one other of the 8 consecutive days 
when a given train’s population was by chance less than D day’s, 
even when psi did reduce the latter. Hence it is not illogical ad hoc 
to observe that “by days” the D-day figure is either the least or next 
to the least for 5 Coach and 6 Pullman (pooled c.e. is 7); and “by 
weeks” it is least or next to least for 5 Coach and 10 Pullman 
( pooled c.e. is 10.8). 


DISCUSSION 


Though their small quantity restricts the significance of the 
present data, discussion of these results is given in order to enable 
a fuller consideration of the working-hypothesis, in this effort to 
illustrate what appropriately may be termed “applied psi.” A num- 
ber of tentative conclusions may be drawn from them, presuming 
that corroboration of the exploratory findings ultimately ensues 
(within a country whose trains are adequate enough to avoid habitu- 
ally being filled to capacity). 

Hypothetically, there is a much larger quantity of cases of accident- 
avoidance, et al., that stem from subliminal precognition than of 
those which result from conscious ones. Psychological studies 
specifically have shown that not only do we have an “unconscious 
mind,”’ but that we also possess various levels of unconscious mental 
activity which influence our behavior and which are only subse- 
quently in untraceable manners revealed to the conscious. Perhaps 
the seat of these unconscious cerebrations has closely associated with 
it a sort of “subliminal pan-awareness” which can possess information 
of relatively imminent “dangers” without any actual picture depict- 
ing a consciously comprehensible vision of the specific misfortune 
that may be (or, shall we say, “otherwise may have been’’) involving 
us. Nor can the precognized imminence of misfortune be presumed 
to occur only to, or predominantly with, that portion of the would-be 
travelers whose fate would have been personal injury or death: 
others who could have experienced the subliminal precognition are 
those whose journey the annulment of the ill-fated train would have 
undesirably disrupted. 

Perhaps it should be stated that consciously realized precognitions, 
of which many dramatic experiences never reach the annals of 
psychical research, indeed may have accounted for some train can- 
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cellations; but there is no reason why we should presume precogni- 
tive psi thus consciously to have been perceived by any large per- 
centage of the so-called ‘“‘would-have-been” travelers. A word might 
also be added concerning “chronic masochists” who actually may 
have boarded the doomed train as the result of subliminal precogni- 
tion of its misfortune. Those would seem to be quite scarce, in 
comparison, if the trend of these findings is any indication. 


“If only the engineer had been able so to perceive and prevent the 
entire accident,”” one might ask. The answer to this, no doubt a 
redundant one, is that such accident may well have been “the one 
time” that subliminal psi failed him—with his prior “subliminally- 
precognitive avoidances” of train misfortunes having come to pass 
unnoticed.3 


There are in the literature many illustrations of subliminal pre- 
cognition wherein the percipient’s psi-reactions were only subse- 
quently recognizable as such. Reference is given to five which 
happen to concern railroads.‘ 


A different case, but one which likewise illustrates a welling-up 
of subliminal precognition into the conscious level, was experienced 
by a businessman, Wade Stevick, of Southern Pines, N. C., with 
whom I am personally acquainted, and was related to me at first 
hand. 


There were a number of circumstances just prior to my 
mother’s sudden death which seem to me _ providential. The 
previous day I had made several collections, but for some reason 
I had kept in my safe that day much more money than ever 
before. (I usually paid all bills by check.) I had finished to 
a quite unusual degree all carpenter and repair work, procured 
ample necessities, and, to make a summation, there was not one 


3 This could be true in normal courses of events as well. In such cases, 
“subliminal psi” would have its effect upon what we take to be purely conative 
actions, e.g., automobile driving, business administration, rearing of children, 
and multitudes of our “human needs,” wherein minute variations of a “would- 
be” course of direction or action continually can be resulting in very great 
reductions of the probability of our encountering such misfortunes as otherwise 
might have been our fate. It is of no small consequence to note the general 
degree of attribution of the same to divine guidance (cf. Ps. 91: passim) and 
to faith (see Heb. 11:1, 8-11, 32-34). In fact, do not some people seem 
conspicuously to have gone through life experiencing a string of “lucky breaks” 
which repeatedly pulled them through physical dangers? Historians, both 
ancient and modern, have given passing reference to such characters (and 
likewise to their antipodes). 

4 The Annals of Psychical Science, Vol. 8, 1909, pp. 148-151 and pp. 311-313; 
and Proc., S.P.R., Vol. XI, 1895, pp. 416-417, pp. 419-420, and pp. 559-560. 
The two in the Annals, reported by Cervesato and G. Elliott, concern accidents 
which ensued: and the last three, reported by Myers, concern accidents that 
were prevented. But Myers’ first two are among cases he hypothesizes as 
possibly due to sensory hyperacuity. 
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detail left undone which would have caused someone else to do 
anything unusual in connection with my business while I was 
away. 

About 7:30 p.m., Saturday (Dec. 30, 1944), a telegram 
revealed that my mother, at her home in Ohio, had dropped 
unconscious (never revived) from a cerebral hemorrhage. This 
caused me to be away from my business until January 10. 


In this instance (which was not the only one he experienced), 
Stevick’s failure to precognize the actual fatality as such, which itself 
appears never to have risen above a subliminal level, differs from 
the railroad in only one basic respect: his case is, in a word, an 
illustration of “‘psi-causation,” while the railroads were cases of 
“psi-aversion.” In the latter, the abortive measures by would-be 
travelers may have been prefaced either by basically similar causative 
thought and action or by less definitive varieties. Such, as it were, 
would be comparable to what earlier has been described as “nipped 
in the bud” conscious precognition, since the involvement was 
“nipped” but not the wreck itself (see Section I, pp. 50 and 57). 

Although railroad accidents are incorporated in this initial study, 
that particular source of raw data may not comprise the most ap- 
propriate channel of inquiry. Other specific fields might more ade- 
quately support the hypothesis through more easily accessible data. 
Among those which perhaps are suitable for studies of this kind, but 
which have not been investigated owing to procedural difficulties and 
personal limitations, is, e.g., that of the air travel and/or of airline 
passenger cancellations. It may be that the number who actually are 
aboard a scheduled plane generally is too nearly commensurate with 
its limited seating capacity, naturally enough; but by observing 
personal cancellations initiated by would-be passengers (and disre- 
garding any seats that are hastily “resold”) for planes involved in 
accidents, etc., the objective might be attained. The relative amounts 
of travel insurance purchased just prior to flights of ill-fated planes 
may be especially worthy of consideration. Other possible sources 
might be those of hotel fires (when great enough to cause evacua- 
tion), and of hail damage to tobacco farms. In the latter, subliminal 
precognition could result in the purchase of hail insurance by a 
larger percentage of farmers who subsequently suffered hail damage 
than by those who did not. One difficulty in this approach, in 
addition to the factor of precedent or habit, is the widespread absence 
(in the United States) of accurately assimilable records of the 
number of non-insured farms whose tobacco was not damaged; but 
it is listed here in order to familiarize the reader with potential 
sources of data, and with hindrances that might not be avoidable. 
Perhaps, nevertheless, in other countries quite different situations 
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may prevail, making more feasible a procedure involving (and/or 
not involving) Acts of God. If, however, a carefully selected field 
is found wherein advance scientific predictions cannot be made 
(perhaps the hail, e.g.), the findings of a correlative study of total 
annual insurance vs. total subsequent loss per insured acre to policy 
holders, for given years, may yield some evidence of this sort. 


There also is a novel and relevant experiment I wish to put for- 
ward. It is that of assigning insects to sudden death if, in their 
movements, they should violate a certain place-time edict. Specifi- 
cally, one quarter or some other fraction of an enclosed surface upon 
which a certain number of ants, e.g., freely roam, could be designed 
to electrocute such as are not traversing elsewhere at that instant. 
The quadrant and instant would have to be randomly selected, of 
course, except when the machine is used for such other non- 
precognitive tests that (presuming psi in insects) readily may sug- 
gest themselves. 


The extent of the basic existence of apparent precognition sug- 
gested by the railroad research may not itself be held to be very 
limited just because otherwise mortal chaos conceivably would re- 
sult. The delimiting factor may be more likely the rise of this sub- 
liminal precognition into the supraliminal, or unconsciously into 
conation—suppressed perhaps by a Freudian “censor,” or as implied 
in Bergson’s “inattention to life” concept. It is not my purpose to 
discuss the logic or causation of precognition, but rather to rational- 
ize the possible effect of subliminal precognitive knowledge upon 
ensuing conscious actions; and, where possible, to point out support- 
ing evidence of this. 


Evidence and theory of the acquisition of precognitive knowledge, 
which admittedly is one of the most difficult problems facing present 
researchers, already have been given considerable space in psi 
literature. It is my hope that the difficulties attendant upon such 
efforts, if only to a modest degree, may be made less insurmountable 
through consideration of the observations herein set forth. Through 
field investigations of subliminal precognition we can be hopeful 
of attaining a deeper understanding of its general dynamics, and of 
the integral part which it long may have been playing in, literally, 
the very ordering of our daily lives. As psi is more deeply rooted 
in our mental organization than can readily be indicated by the 
“non-subliminal” surface-phenomena we recognize today, such in- 
vestigation as the above, to which I think Rhine’s generic term of 
“psi-control” is applicable, may be one of the “broad lines of method 
[which] would lead to a full study of the natural manifestations of 
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psi (and anything resembling it) and thus to learning everything 
possible about the conditions that hinder and facilitate its operation.’”° 


The railway-accident approach should point the way to a number 
of methods of public verifiability of what I have presumed to term 
“applied psi.”” Those which have been mentioned may comprise col- 
lectively just one category of several involving subliminal precogni- 
tion; for it is just as logical for such a faculty to expedite our 
general advancement, e.g., instead of only to minimize our physical 
dangers. Such of these particular psi capacities as can be subjected 
to verification would be included, of course, in the classification in 
Section I of this paper (p. 57) under “Type I—Beneficial,” as its 
“subliminal” adjunct. 

Such orders of the effects of psi upon any and all creatures are 
fairly readily conceivable. The possibilities of our recognizing and 
measuring one or more of these subliminal orders, however, is what 
this part of the present paper is intended chiefly to ascertain. 


5J. B. Rhine, “Editorial: Some. Considerations of Methods in Para- 
psychology,” Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 18, 1954, p. 80. 


Box 936 
Southern Pines, N. C. 

















Psychic Healing in Organic Disease 
FREDERICK W. KNOWLES 


The main experiences to be presented here date from times before 
I had the opportunity to study medicine, and in fact before I had 
attained as much as a school certificate, as my schooling was irregular 
owing to my parents’ travels. 


In India twenty years ago, I became acquainted with an old Parsee 
gentleman, Mr. A. F. Khabardar, best known as a poet. In his younger 
years he had achieved a considerable reputation in North India as a 
healer, and of his successes I had had eye-witness accounts. 


In his youth, the poet had lived for a time with a cave-dwelling 
yogi, who imparted to him certain secrets of a little-known aspect of 
yoga: treatment of disease. The yogi himself had been initiated into 
this with the promise never to impart the secrets except to one chosen 
disciple. That was the poet A. F. Khabardar. He in turn after some 
deliberation decided to let me be the one to carry on his secrets with 
the same promise. 


I lived in a hut near the poet’s home for some months during which 
he taught me, and I spent most of the day carrying out his prescribed 
meditations and exercises, visiting him regularly for instruction. This 
he gave freely without any charge or compensation, as is the rule 
with these yogis. 


sriefly, he described a vital force, called in the Sanskrit language 
“prana,” permeating living things, its source being the sun. The 
practices he taught me were intended to make me able to obtain an 
excess of this prana from the sun, in order to be able to release it 
upon patients, who would benefit by it. To do this, I was to make 
passes over the patient with my hands whilst willing that this prana 
should exude from my fingers to permeate the patient and restore him. 
There is nothing particularly secret about this, except that he gave 
me a special method by which this prana was to be controlled more 
effectively. I was aware of the resemblance of this with mesmerism, of 
which I had read a little. I was also aware that mesmerism had been 
discredited by medical men and replaced by hypnotism. It appeared 
from my reading however, that modern hypnotists were not getting 
effects as useful as their mesmeric predecessors. This suggested that 
something might be gained by restudying mesmerism. 


Returning to England, I obtained access to the British Museum 
Abrary and ploughec ough the old literature on mesmerism, whic 
Library 1 ploughed through the old literat nerism, which 
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can still be found there. At the same time, | worked in various minor 
capacities in factories and found my patients mainly among my fellow 
workers and their relatives and friends. At first, | followed exactly 
the system | had learned in India, and treated any kind of disease I 
could get the opportunity to treat. Soon it became apparent that the 
most striking immediate effect was pain relief. There were a variety 
ot other apparent benefits, but they seemed more difficult to assess 
and therefore I decided to confine myself mainly to pain relief. A. F. 
Khabardar, my teacher, had told me that this treatment always re- 
lieved pain in his experience, but | regret to say I had a few failures. 
Fortunately they were in the minority, otherwise the discouragement 
they always gave me would have brought my efforts to an end. 


Among my earliest patients 1 remember particularly a lady who 
complained of severe pain in one shoulder and arm since several weeks. 
It was a steady ache, aggravated by movement. Her arm was in a 
sling. The doctor told her she had neuritis, and she claimed that she 
was never free from pain, that certain tablets gave only partial relief 
and that various hospital out-patient treatments did not help. After 
twenty minutes of my treatment she declared spontaneously “It’s 
gone,” and moved freely. The pain returned the next day, however. 


An elderly Army major had cancer of one parotid gland with facial 
palsy on that side and a large fistula, and he complained of severe 
facial pain, only partly dulled by drugs. During a few minutes oi my 
treatment he became completely painless, he said, for the first time in 
many weeks. He went to the hospital for radiotherapy weekly, and 
during that therapy the pain came back. It was relieved again by 
his visits to me after each such treatment for several weeks. He was 
temporarily much improved in spirits during this period. Then his 
condition deteriorated, he visited me no more, and died. His wife 
who had neuralgia accompanying erysipelas of the face, was made 
free of pain by a few minutes’ treatment. 


A woman complained of severe pain in one shoulder and arm, 
which was slightly swollen, a few years after mastectomy, and said 
the doctor’s tablets once effective in relieving pain had now become 
ineffective. After fifteen minutes’ treatment she declared herself pain- 
less. The relief lasted a day or two and was repeated similarly at inter- 
vals until she was re-admitted to hospital and I could no longer see 
her. 


One of my employers in a factory where I worked hated dentists 
but complained of bad pain in the region of a decayed molar tooth. 
I told him it was unreasonable to ask me to deal with this; he should 
have it extracted. But he insisted I should try. After about ten 
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minutes of my efforts he declared himself painless and remained so 
for two days, when — again under protest — I repeated the treat- 
ment. The relief then lasted about twelve hours only. When it recurred 
again, my further attempt brought no relief. He went to the dentist 
and had it out. 


A woman was said to be dying from cancer somewhere in the 
abdomen, in continuous pain, and lying on a water bed, not expected 
to get up again. After twenty minutes of my treatment she declared 
herseli pain-free. Several days later, after repeated treatments, she 
got up and about the house and thought herself recovering. The im- 
provement was maintained for several weeks and she was trans- 
formed from utter wretchedness to hopeful happiness. Then rather 
suddenly incontinence of urine and feces developed, she was confined 
to bed, and died soon after. 


Though I began all this by following my Indian teachings carefully, 
spending some time each day charging myself with the hypothetical 
prana, I soon found that I had little time for these charging pro- 
cedures, and that the treatments were quite as effective without them. 
Whenever I met with some obstinate condition that did not respond, 
I would perform these charging procedures again in the hope of 
making the treatment more effective. But I did not find it so. Thus I 
abandoned these time-consuming procedures. 


Fortunately for my experiments, I had a patient at one time whose 
pain recurred with great regularity after each treatment. He said he 
had had one kidney removed for the stone years before, and that the 
surgeon now told him that the other kidney had developed a stone 
too, and that he was not prepared to operate on it. This patient com- 
plained of a continuous dull backache, worse on movement. He was a 
builder’s decorator, and did ceilings. Every time he came to me he 
was made painless in about five minutes and remained so till he was 
whitewashing his ceilings next day. 


This was one of the patients on whom I was able to test varieties 


f treatment procedure. Originally, I made passes with my hands 
over the patient without contact, somewhat as the mesmerists did. 
But I found I got the same results if I omitted the passes, as well as 
my teacher’s special secret method, merely by effort of my will. 

By that time my reading had revealed the very amazing history 
of the mesmerists, who obstinately refused, in many instances, to 
pay due attention to suggestion, and to its operation as a result of the 
patient’s expectation. There is the story about the Marquis de Puy- 
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ségur,! to whom we owe the discovery of induced somnambulism, but 
who also mesmerized trees, and believed that people were relieved of 
their complaints when they stood under these trees. Then Benjamin 
Franklin devised the trick of merely saying to some people that cer- 
tain trees had been mesmerized: they stood under those also and found 
them just as good as the ones the Marquis had mesmerized. 


There is also the interesting record of Dr. A. A. Liébault? of Nancy, 
a general practitioner who gave up drugs in favor of mesmeric thera- 
peutics. During many years of clinical experimentation in his prac- 
tice, he eventually showed the animal magnetism of the mesmerists 
to be an illusion, and found that suggestion was the essence of the 
process. Many of these experiments were done in collaboration with 
Dr. H. Bernheim. Many years before that, however, Dr. Alexandre 


Bertrand, also in France, had already explained mesmeric phenomena 
by suggestion. 


It appeared then, that I had somehow acquired a reputation for 
relieving pain, and that patients coming to me, whatever their stated 
beliefs (these did not seem to matter), were in circumstances arous- 
ing some degree of expectation of relief when in my presence. One 
might say that it was an implied suggestion, as I did not usually 
employ verbal suggestion of relief. If this were true, then my patient 
with backache attributed to his kidney stone should have become 
painless even if I omitted my effort of mind or will. 


I tried it, having made sure in previous treatments to accustom 
him to get his relief when I was well outside his field of vision. He 
sat in an armchair and I stood four to six feet away behind him. 
Hle thus had no means of seeing my facial expression, e.g., to gauge 
what I was up to. 


Without my mental effort he then obtained no pain relief whatever, 
even if I waited very much longer than the duration of a usual treat- 
ment. He became rather discouraged and said he felt the treatment 
was no use any more. After that, a brief spell of the usual mental 
effort brought the usual relief, however. 


On the other hand, I found also that my effort of mind by itself 
was not enough: when I treated a patient in pain without his knowl- 
edge of my intention to help him, the treatment nearly always failed. 
It seemed that by themselves, neither the patient’s expectation, nor 
my mental effort were adequately effective. Both together were needed 
for the high proportion of successes to which I was accustomed. 

1G. Murphy, Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., New York, 1929. 
2A. A. Liébault, Therapeutique Suggestive, Paris, 1891. 
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In the factory | saw many minor ailments. The great majority of 
headaches were relieved by this method, as also were sprained ankles, 
tenosynovitis (inflammation of a tendon-sheath), and some cases of 
dysmenorrhea. So-called sciatica proved a freakish thing: sometimes 
it responded in a spectacular way, sometimes not at all. Backaches 
were similar. Some of the most useful results were obtained with 
monarticular osteoarthritis (affecting one joint only). Some joints 
that had been painful for years were reported to have become pain- 
less, and this painlessness, if not immediately lasting, could be made 
so by a few repeated treatments, as far as I could judge over a period 
of several years. 


My first failures in pain relief were disheartening to me, but gave 
me food for thought: The first headache that was unrelieved was odd 
in that the patient had had it regularly for about a year, every Monday 
morning upon awakening after his weekend in the country. It was 
not influenced by acetylsalicylic acid either. Another early failure was 
a woman complaining of continuous abdominal pain since three years, 
who had had repeated laparotomies, and who collapsed from time to 
time in the street with the cry: “Cut me open! I’m on fire!” When I 
had treated her, she declared her pain was worse. 


Just then a doctor sent me to a patient of his, a wealthy old lady 
living in a private suite with full-time nursing in Harley Street. She 
told me she had arthritis in all her joints and had terrible pain on 
every movement. When I had treated her, and asked what the result 
was, she also said ‘‘worse,” and I was puzzled as I left when her 
nurse told me that she moved her joints with remarkable freedom 
whenever she did not think she was being observed. These failures 
were followed by a failure with pain in cancer of the large bowel and 
one in a painful edematous arm (swollen with excess tissue fluid) 
following mastectomy, which were much more discouraging to me 
than the previous two. On the whole, the successes greatly out- 
numbered the failures, however, and I carried on. 


At one time I felt that some type of laboratory investigation was 
needed, and began experiments with artificial pain. In spite of much 
enquiry and trial, | found no means of inducing a steady, unchanging 
pain with sufficient repeatable reliability to be useful. Ischemic pain 
(due to local anemia), when induced with practically complete vas- 
cular occlusion, was not susceptible to my attempts to relieve it. 
Other laboratory investigations also gave negative results, and have 
already been reported. 


3F, Ww. Knowles, “Some Investigations Into Psychic Healing,” JourNAL 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XLVIII, 1954. pp. 21-26. 
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It then happened that I acquired the means enabling me to complete 
my schooling with the matriculation and to study medicine, which I 
did in the hope of returning to these problems later. But as an assistant 
in a very busy general practice in London under the National Health 
Service, I found hardly any opportunity, and when I went to teach 
anatomy in one of the Australian Universities, I found myself too 
isolated from the clinical side of medicine to revive the old interests. 
For this reason I returned to India in 1953, and in general practice 
in remote villages I was again able to try psychic pain relief with 
results much as years before in England. 


In the light of recent advances in parapsychology and of my own 
experience with psychic healing, which might be called a mesmeric 
type of psychotherapy, it appears now in retrospect that in the conflict 
of ideas during the last century, between mesmerists and their animal 
magnetism on the one hand, and suggestionists and hypnotists on the 
other, the errors were not confined to one side. The mesmerists 
claimed not only a satisfactory method of surgical anesthesia, but a 
therapy that included organic disease in its range of utility. The 
suggestionists were clever in exploding some superstitions that belief 
in animal magnetism had given rise to. Unluckily they were blind to 
the occurrence of phenomena that did not fit their own hypotheses, 
such as the induction of somnambulism at a distance without the 
patient’s knowledge, and the occurrence of extrasensory perception, 
or telepathy. In the course of time, the suggestionists appeared to 
become more and more negative in their outlook and in their experi- 
ence: soon they were unable to obtain surgical anesthesia except in a 
very small minority of people; soon they taught that their hypnotism 
could benefit only psychogenic disorders, or those organic ones in 
which there was a large psychogenic overlay. Somehow it then be- 
came obvious that their hypnotism was not much good in psychogenic 
disorders either, and it almost dropped out of medical practice. 


In experimental parapsychology‘, it has been noticed that the ability 
to succeed, e€.g., in extrasensory perception, is positively correlated 
with a belief in this possibility. Those who believe it impossible usually 
fail. I suspect there is a parapsychological factor in the induction of 
hypnosis also, in addition to suggestion, and though it has been found 
that a very few people can be deeply hypnotized by the verbal sug- 
gestion from a gramophone record, in the absence of any hypnotist 
exerting mysterious powers, nevertheless I have found in my own 
experience, and others have found also, that the ability to induce deep 
hypnosis in a high proportion of people is a precarious thing, and is 


4J. B. Rhine, The Reach of the Mind, William Sloane Associates, Inc., New 
York, 1947. 
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very easily diminished if the operator adopts a critical attitude. To 
put it another way, enthusiastic confidence seems to be a factor favor- 
ing success. 


It is easy to argue that if only credulous enthusiasts are good at all 
this, we can afford to ignore them. 


Sut it is not so simple. Perhaps 
my own experience will illustrate : 


A few years ago, as a medical student, I tried to repeat James 
Esdaile’s method of mesmerism, exactly as he described it,> to induce 
surgical anesthesia. | did not succeed in any degree whatever. How- 
ever, | had then become very critical of hypnotic phenomena in 
general: I had successfully demonstrated the “cataleptic bridge” in 
the unhypnotized, as well as some common deceptions in tests for 
anesthesia. Years before, when I had a less destructively critical out- 
look, I had succeeded in obtaining deep hypnosis unaffected by the 
most painful stimuli I could produce without injury. Sheer gullibility 
is rot the explanation. 


It appears to me that in mesmerism, hypnosis, psychic healing, and 
the like, there is another factor of importance in addition to sugges- 
tion as generally understood. This other factor enhances the etiect 
of ordinary verbal or implied suggestion and may occasionally be 
adequate in its absence, as, e.g., in somnambulism induced at a dis- 
tance. It is a parapsychological factor, related probably to extrasensory 
perception on the part of the patient, or — less probably — to psycho- 
kinesis on the part of the operator. This idea is not altogether new: 
C. M. Barrows® described his practice of “silent suggestion,” and 
explained it by telepathy sixty years ago. My hypothesis, in brief, is 
that a physician's thoughts can affect a patient by a parapsychological 
process. 


According to this hypothesis, we might expect to observe that in 
addition to the patient’s expectation of benefit, the doctor's, nurse’s, 
physiotherapist’s, or other attending person’s attitude of mind can 
affect the patient and his disease. If a physician administers a treat- 
ment, e.g., a drug injection, with the firm conviction that he is 
putting a potent agent into action, and with the confident expectation 
of remarkable benefit to the patient, then that drug injection, wnat- 
ever its intrinsic merits, is more likely to be helpful to the patient 
than if it had been administered with indifference or even the physi- 
cian’s thought (albeit well-concealed): “this stuff isn’t the slightest 
use, but what else can I do.” This hypothesis may illuminate certain 


6C, M. Barrows, “Suggestion without Hypnotism,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XII, 
1896-97, pp. 21-44. 


5 J. Esdaile, Mesmerism in India, H. Balliere, London, 1845 
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puzzling experiences in clinical medicine, viz., that certain physicians 
obtain good results with some favorite remedy of theirs, whilst others 
who try the same find it useless. One may observe this both in ortho- 
dox practice, and in those regrettable cases where regular medical 
men, unaware of possible mental factors, abandon scientific medicine 
and go over to homeopathy, osteopathy, and the like. 


If we entertain the hypothesis that the physician’s expectation pro- 
foundly affects the patient’s welfare, we are faced with the need of 
enabling physicians to exert mental influence in this way. Experi- 
mental parapsychology has shown that those who do not believe a 
parapsychological process possible, tend to fail if they attempt it. How 
then may one acquire the necessary confidence on which results seem 
to depend? I have not enough experience to answer this question with 
assurance, but think that in my own case, I first obtained the neces- 
sary confidence by imagining that I possessed a potent secret method. 
When experience showed the secret part of it to be without intrinsic 
value, I had seen enough remarkable results to maintain confidence. 
From time to time individuals have asked me to instruct them to 
relieve pain as I did; this occurred on three occasions, and I explained 
the method I used. Two of these men appeared to be successful when 


they tried it, the third did not, but neither did he follow the simple 
instructions I gave him, for I found him appealing to a deity to cure 
his patient instead. All three had seen me at work in relieving pain; 
I suppose the demonstrations I gave them could have inspired the 
necessary confidence, when I assured them that I possessed no special 
supernatural gift. 


Concerning the nature of the effort of mind or will that is required 
on the part of the physician, I have described this in detail on previous 
occasions*:?> but should add that whatever concentration, meditation, 
or effort of will is used, it probably depends essentially on establish- 
ing in the physician’s mind, a vivid expectation of benefit to the 
patient. Any method that establishes such an expectation in the 
physician’s mind may be adequate, as far as I know. Possibly that 
expectation telepathically enhances the patient’s own expectation to 
a level sufficient to secure benefit. 


For some years I have attempted in vain to obtain the cooperation 
of members of the medical profession in order to explore the scope 
of psychic healing, and its nature, more adequately. This paper is 
largely based on my observations as a layman, and does not meet 
the requirements of clinical science. I should have preferred to keep 


XXXIII, 1946, pp. 194-200. 
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these observations to myself and to await announcement of the find- 
ings from a properly designed research project in this field. As I see 
no prospect of such a project in the near future I now present this 
account in the hope that parapsychologists may find it of interest. 


Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


The Society for Psychical Research Prize Essay 


The excellent response to last year’s essay competition, won by 
Mr. William E. Cox, Jr., has encouraged the donor to repeat his offer, 
and a prize of fifty pounds (or $140) will be awarded for an essay 
of less than three thousand words on one of the following topics: 


(a) The best program of research for the first one hundred hours 
of work with the next successful card-guessing subject dis- 
covered: the design should be supported by argument. 

(b) The best discussion of the logical and/or scientific implications 

of precognition, assuming this to be established statistically 

from the work of card-guessing subjects. 


Entries should be submitted under a pseudonym together with a 
sealed envelope containing the entrant’s actual name and address. 
They should be typewritten in double spacing, on one side of the 
paper only, and should be sent not later than October 1, 1956 to The 
Secretary, Society for Psychical Research, 31 Tavistock Square, 
London, W.C. 1, England. Entrants may submit more than one entry. 
The judges will be Dr. D. J. West, London psychiatrist and Hon. 
Research Officer of the S.P.R., Professor H. H. Price, Wykeham 
Professor of Logic, Oxford University, and Mr. Denys Parsons, 
M.Sc., Cambridge University, and a Civil Servant in the Scientific 
sranch of the Patents Office, with assistance from Dr. S. G. Soal. 

















Paris Conference on 
‘Psychology and Parapsychology” 


An international conference on ‘‘Psychology and Parapsychology” 
was held at the Abbey Royaumont (near Paris) from April 30 to 
May 4. The conference, organized by Mr. Robert Amadou (Paris) 
and Dr. Emilio Servadio (Rome) in cooperation with the Para- 
psychology Foundation of New York, brought together parapsy- 
chologists, psychologists, and anthropologists from several European 
countries and from the United States. 


The Royaumont symposium was the fifth in a series of inter- 
national meetings which began in 1953 with the First International 
Conference of Parapsychological Studies at Utrecht, The Nether- 
lands. The Utrecht meeting was followed, in 1954, by two con- 
ferences at Saint Paul de Vence, France; these were devoted to 
the relations between parapsychology and philosophy, and parapsy- 
chology and unorthodox healing. A year ago, a Conference on 


Spontaneous Phenomena took place at Newnham College, Cambridge, 
england. 


The symposium on ‘Psychology and Parapsychology” concludes 
the series of conferences envisaged at the Utrecht meeting. All five 
conferences have been generously supported by the Parapsychology 
Foundation. 


The Conference opened with an address by Mr. Amadou, who 
expressed hope that the meeting would help toward “new strides in 
the knowledge of man.” He said that “none of our approaches are 
truly sufficient, and an all-embracing effort is therefore necessary ; 
distinctions between the various scientific disciplines must be re- 
garded as arbitrary, provisional, and temporary—the need now is 
for unification and harmony.” 


Dr. Servadio recalled that last year’s Cambridge Conference had 
illustrated the progress made by psychic researchers in their own 
field. However, he said, “parapsychology now demands increasingly 


the contributions of other disciplines, in order to fulfill its scientific 
potential.” 


The meeting received a message from Mrs. Eileen J. Garrett, 
President of the Parapsychology Foundation, which noted that the 
1 \Ve are indebted to the Parapsychology Foundation for permission to sum- 
marize and quote from the Report of the Royaumont Conference in their 


Newsletter for June-July. For a full account of the Conference see the 
Newsletter. 
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conference provided “a bridge between the historical studies of 
psychical research, the more modern parapsychological approach, 
and the exact sciences.” The message observed that parapsychology 
“moves at a frontier point where the natural sciences, medicine, and 
religion meet.” 


Current Status in Parapsychology 


The first session, held on the afternoon of April 30, began with a 
report by Mr. Amadou on “Parapsychology Generally,” which 
surveyed the current status of parapsychological studies. 


Dr. S. David Kahn (New York) followed Mr. Amadou with a 
paper entitled, “The Enigma of Psi: A Challenge of Scientific 
Method.” 


Dr. Léon Delpech (France) then presented a “Preliminary Study 
of Attitudes toward Parapsychological Problems,” outlining ap- 
proaches ranging from resistance to credulity on the part of observers 
and students. 


Dr. Donald J. West (London) presented a paper, “ESP and 
Mood,” prepared by him in cooperation with Mr. G. W. Fisk 
(England). The experiment related had covered a period of about 
eight months, during which a series of three cards, containing 
various clock faces in random order, were exposed. Simultaneously, 
160 subjects in various parts of the world were asked to guess the 
clock faces. The results indicated that “those subjects who were 
most frequently in a pleasurable mood tended to produce the largest 
positive scores.” 


At the conclusion of the day’s meeting Dr. Roland Cahen- 
Salabeille (France) presented a paper concerning a dream of possibly 
telepathic content. 


Psychoanalysis and Parapsychology 

The symposium’s sessions of the second day, May 1, began with 
a paper by Dr. Servadio which, under the title “Psychoanalysis and 
Parapsychology,” offered a survey of psychoanalytical studies during 
the past three years. Dr. Servadio specifically mentioned “the closer 
study which has been made on the subject of complementarity” in 
the depth psychological inquiry into precognitive material. 

Dr. Jan Ehrenwald (New York) then presented his 
‘“Telepathic Leakage and Doctrinal Compliance,” 
itself with the problem of “ 


paper, 
which concerned 
whether or not telepathic leakage or psi 
induction is capable of influencing the making of theories derived 
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from the practice of psychotherapy or psychoanalysis.” As telepathic 
leakage Dr. Ehrenwald identified “a particular form of telepathy 
operating between therapist and patient, or between two or more 
persons in general.” 

The conference also considered the contribution of Dr. Jule 
Eisenbud (Denver). His paper, “Some Notes on Methodological 
Problems of ‘Psychoanalytic Parapsychology,” sought to define 
“logical and psychological rules according to which certain selected 
events are relateable in the absence of any demonstrable connection 
of a physical kind between them.” The paper specifically concerned 
itself with the problem of selection and the problem of correspond- 
ence of events. 

Also before the conference was a paper by Dr. C. A. Meier 
(Zurich) on “Projection, Transference, and the Subject-Object 
Relation in Psychology,” which noted a “partnership” of analyst 
and patient, where certain significant efforts are dependent upon the 
emotional involvement of the analyst. “We cannot,” Dr. Meier 


stated, “do without emotions in effecting transformations of per- 
sonality.” 


Anthropology and Parapsychology 


On May 2, proceedings were devoted to the subject of “Anthro- 
pology and Parapsychology,” which also formed the theme of a paper 
submitted by Mr. Pierre Barrucand (France). The speaker stated 
that ‘‘the study of the ideological frame of reference of a culture, its 
foundation in religion and magic, might yield data which would be 
of interest when correlated with strictly parapsychological informa- 
tion.” Mr. Barrucand observed that it is “probably not due to 
chance” that “the first hesitating stages of psychical research and 
the crash of evolutionist anthropology occurred at about the same 
time, near the turn of the century.” 


Dr. Ernesto de Martino (University of Rome) delivered a paper 
on “The History of Religion and Parapsychology,” which traced 
religio-anthropological events in their relation to parapsychological 
studies. He pointed to parallels and contrasts in development, noting 
that, until recently, parapsychology and anthropology had failed to 


find a meeting-ground upon which joint research might be 
undertaken. 


The meeting then heard a reading of a paper on “Geomancy, 
Clairvoyance, and Initiation,” prepared by Dr. Jean Servier 
(France), who had been unable to attend the symposium. The paper 
reflected the view that, regardless of the “technical” means used in 
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cases of clairvoyance, “the only important thing is the presence of 
a condition which is always necessary and almost always sufficient, 
namely, the predisposition of the subject’s mind to a nonsensory 
perception of time and space.” 


The subject “Psychology and Parapsychology: The Viewpoint of 
a Roman Catholic Theologian” was treated by Rev. Father Reginald 
Omez, O.P. (France), who stated that Roman Catholic theology, 
“in dealing with the miraculous, rules out the preternatural origin 
of a phenomenon, unless it is established that no plausible natural 
explanation of it may be found.” Among “natural” explanations in 
this category may be found physical, psychological, as well as para- 
psychological factors, such as telepathy or suggestion. Father Omez 
said that Roman Catholic authorities are “eager to exhaust all 
possibilities of natural explanation, before accepting the hypothesis 
of miraculous divine intervention.” He added that this policy should 
be “eminently encouraging” to parapsychology, as it tends to “urge 
scientists to explore the depth of psychic life that is as yet little 
known, but which may explain apparently paranormal events.” 


Psycho-Physiology and Parapsychology 

The last full conference day, May 3, dealt with “Psycho-Physiology 
and Parapsychology.” Dr. Alain Assailly (France) delivered a 
paper entitled, “On Parapsychological Influences of Middle-Aged 
Persons on Young Sensitives,”’ which related a number of case 
histories based on first-hand investigations. Dr. Assailly noted that 
“attraction and fear” in an adolescent may create ‘‘a state of recep- 
tivity which probably favors the relationship under scrutiny.” 


In the absence of Dr. Jean Lhermitte (France), his paper on 
“Bilocation Phenomena in Neuropathology” was presented to the 
conference. Dr. Lhermitte, citing literature in the field of bilocation, 
or out-of-the-body experiences (sometimes also referred to as 
“traveling clairvoyance”), concluded that “the interesting fact is 
that certain subjects, whose behavior and ideas are outside the field 
of pathology, do experience things that correspond to states de- 
scribed by pseudo-mystics as well as those aspiring to a higher state.” 


Dr. Jean Bruno (France) spoke on the subject of “Yoga and 
Parapsychology,” outlining certain parallels between Eastern and 
Western researches into alleged paranormal phenomena. He reviewed 
recent efforts to utilize Yoga techniques as part of Western inquiries, 
and pointed to the need of increased exchanges of information 
between researchers in the Far East and Europe. 
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Dr. Marcel Martiny (France) then presented his paper on “Para- 
psychology and the Different Planes of the Unconscious.” The 
speaker outlined what he described as various layers of personality, 
including the subterranean forces of the instinctive personality. He 
referred to the “layer of the organic unconscious,” which he divided 
into biological, motor, and sensory groups. Above this layer he 
placed a plane of “traits,” and finally a layer “forged by reason.” 
According to the speaker’s thesis, “psi phenomena belong to the 
biological order, and this includes telepathy.” 


Discussions followed each paper read at the Conference. The 
organizers of the symposium noted its aims at the outset by stating 
that an exchange of views would be ‘ 
and parapsychology.” 


‘of equal benefit to psychology 
The closing day, May 4, was devoted to the drafting of resolutions. 


Resolutions 


Among resolutions passed by the meeting was an appeal for 
“renewed efforts to seek the cooperation of physicists, with the inten- 
tion of exploring all avenues that could lead to a wider understanding 
of problems which psychology, parapsychology, and physics may 
have in common.” 


Other resolutions reflected the following five points: 


1. Endorsement of the activity envisaged by the International 
Committee for the Study of Spontaneous Paranormal Phenomena, 
organized at The Hague, Netherlands, by Mr. George Zorab. 


2. Recognition of the work done in recent years in the field of 
psychiatric parapsychology, and an expression of confidence that 
such work will continue in the future. 


3. Endorsement of a plan outlined by Dr. Ernesto de Martino. 
anthropologist and lecturer on the history of religion at the University 
of Rome, concerning the study of paranormal phenomena in Southern 
Italy. 


4. Endorsement of a plan offered by Dr. Alain Assailly, Paris 
endocrinologist, regarding the study of possible parapsychological 
faculties in persons following frontal lobotomy. 


5. Recording of the suggestion that a multi-lingual abstracting 
service, in the field of parapsychological and related literature, would 
facilitate international cooperation. 











* weed 
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List of Delegates 


France: Mr. Robert Amadou, Dr. Alain Assailly, Mr. Pierre 
Barrucand, Dr. Pierre Binois, Rev. Father Bruno de Jésus-Marie, 
Dr. Jean Bruno, Dr. Roland Cahen-Salabeille, Mr. Jean Cavozzi, 
Dr. Léon Delpech, Dr. Mircea Eliade, Dr. Jean Lhermitte, Dr. 
Marcel Martiny, Dr. Sacha Nacht, Rev. Father Reginald Omez, 
Mrs. Suzanne Pacaud, Dr. René Poirier, Dr. Jean Servier, Dr. 
Jean Vinchon. 


United States: Dr. Jan Ehrenwald, Dr. Jule Eisenbud, Dr. S. 
David Kahn. 


Italy: Dr. Ernesto de Martino, Dr. Emilio Servadio. 
United Kingdom: Dr. Donald J. West. 
Switzerland: Dr. C. A. Meier. 


The Parapsychology Foundation was represented at the conference 
by Mr. Jean Andoire and Mr. Martin Ebon acting as observers. 
The International Committee for the Study of Spontaneotis Para- 
normal Phenomena was similarly represented by Mr. George Zorab. 
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THE SEARCH FOR BRIDEY MURPHY. By Morey Bernstein. 
Pp. 256. Doubleday and Company, Garden City, N. Y., 1956. 
$3.7 


The author of this interesting and well-written book is a Colorado 
business man educated at the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
graduated from the Wharton School of Finance. Its curriculum 
apparently did not include a course in abnormal psychology, for it 
was not until later that, after accidentally witnessing a demonstration 
of hypnosis, his disbelief in the reality of this psychological state gave 
way. This led him to read up on the subject and to experiment for 
himself with hypnosis. 


Some time later two convincingly precognitive dreams of his own 
and some other paranormal occurrences which came directly to his 
notice broke down the complete skepticism which he had similarly 
entertained concerning reports of extrasensory perception. Once more, 
this led Bernstein to acquaint himself with the literature of the sub- 
ject. He undertook experiments in extrasensory perception with 
hypnotized subjects, and eventually visited Rhine’s Parapsychology 
Laboratory at Duke University. 


Still later, a chance acquaintance who turned out to be, like Bern- 
stein, interested in hypnotism and in ESP, but who happened to know 
something also of oriental religions and philosophies, brought up the 
idea of reincarnation. To Bernstein, it was as preposterous as had been 
earlier those of hypnosis and of ESP; but, once more, he read up on 
the new idea; learned that attempts, prima facie successful, had been 
made by some hypnotists to regress their entranced subjects to times 
anterior even to conception and seemingly relating to earlier lives on 
earth; and he then undertook a similar experiment with one of his 
subjects, Ruth Simmons, born in 1923 in Iowa, who when so regressed 
in deep hypnosis took on for the time being the personality of 
‘Bridey Murphy,” an Irish girl describing herself as having been born 
in Cork in 1798 and — to use her own word — “ditched,” i.e., buried, 
in Belfast in 1864. 


What particularly distinguishes the “Bridey Murphy” experiments 
from earlier similar ones is the persistent attempt Bernstein made to 
obtain from “Bridey,” concerning her purported life in Ireland, as 
many details as possible of kinds perhaps capable of confirmation or 
refutation, but that could hardly plausibly be supposed ever to have 
become known in a normal manner either to Ruth Simmons or to 
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himself. The book records a fair number of details apparently such, 
and the verifications made of some of them up to the time the book 
went to press. 


Now, if one does not accept the wholly materialistic conception of 
man, but believes at all that his mind or some parts of it may exist 
without occupying always a living body, then the question as to the 
existence of that “spiritual” part of man before the birth or con- 
ception of his body is on exactly the same theoretical footing as the 
question of its existence after the death of that body. The only 
difference between the two suppositions is the purely pragmatic one 
that a man’s future commonly interests him more than his past, and 
the provincial one that among us the idea of a life after death is 
more familiar than that of a life or lives before birth. Once this is 
realized, it becomes clear that the question of an earlier life, like that 
of an after-life, is to be decided if at all only on the basis of such 
empirical evidence as may be or become available. The question then 
immediately arises as to what sort of evidence would be relevant to 
the question of whether pre-existence, or postexistence, is a fact. 


The only answer to suggest itself is that the relevant evidence would 
have to be of the same kinds as, and comparable in weight even if 
not necessarily in abundance with, the evidence on which we now 
decide similar but more common questions. For example (with regard 
to pre-existence ) the evidence on which is based our present belief 
that we were alive and conscious twenty years ago, or for that matter, 
last week; and (with regard to postexistence) the evidence on which 
we conclude that the person who has just telephoned us really is the 
childhood friend he says he is, of whom we have heard nothing at 
all for half a lifetime. 


If the evidence we have either for pre-existence or for postexistence 
seems to be comparable in kind and in weight to that on which we do 
in fact decide the questions just mentioned, then the only rational 
ground there could be for declining to accept the conclusion at which 
it points would be availability of some other hypothesis that would 
account equally well or better for the seeming memories of an earlier 
life, or for communications seemingly from the dead. 


In the case with which alone the book under review is concerned 

- that of prima facie regression under hypnosis to an earlier life - 
the obviously first alternative explanation of the purported memories 
is that, in order to comply with the hypnotist’s regression command, 


the hypnotized subject unconsciously draws upon her powers of 


imagination, as writers of fiction, though consciously, draw upon 
theirs. 
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This supposition, however, does not by itself account for the fact 
that some of the recondite details purportedly remembered in the 
‘Bridey” case and in some others turned out to correspond to very 
specific facts which neither the subject nor the hypnotist seemed at 
all likely ever to have known. 

To account for these correspondences, the only orthodox hypothesis 
available is that of illusion of memory — the hypothesis, namely, that 
what the subject really recalled were images left in her subconscious 
mind not by the events themselves which they depicted, but by 
descriptions of those events accidentally heard or read, perhaps in 
childhood. That is, recalling the images but not the manner in which 
she had acquired them, the subject automatically took them for 
memories of the events themselves. 


The plausibility, or lack of it, of this explanation turns on the prob- 
ability or improbability that the subject, in the course of the particular 
life which has actually been hers, could have heard or read of the 
particular events and facts later verified. 

If, after due investigation, the supposition that she did hear or read 
of them should appear wholly ad hoc, or too far-fetched to be credible, 
then, to account for the veridicality of the details seemingly remem- 
bered, there would remain the alternative possibility that, while in 
trance, the subject exercises an extraordinarily far-reaching power of 
paranormal retrocognition which at other times is inactive. Such a 
supposition, indeed, or that of similarly wide-ranging telepathy, has 
been advanced as a possible alternative explanation of the veridical 
details concerning the life of persons who had died, communicated 
by Mrs. Piper or by Mrs. Leonard or Mrs. Willett or other mediums, 
and which they could not have learned in any normal manner. 


Although the book thus does not prove reincarnation nor comes 
near to doing so, nevertheless the hypothesis of genuine memories of 
earlier lives, which it entertains, cannot defensibly, any more than 
that of genuine communications from the deceased, be dismissed 
a priori. Not dogmatism pro or con, but only evidence, is of any value. 

The chief ground on which it seems to this reviewer that Mr. Bern- 
stein’s book is open to criticism is the vastness of the powers for 
good, and the relative slightness of the powers for ill, which it rather 
confidently ascribes to hypnotism. On the other hand, the second 
part of the book, which deals with extrasensory perception, will un- 
doubtedly bring the facts of this field to the attention of many persons 
previously unaware of them. 


C. J. Ducasse 


Brown University 
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THE UNKNOWN—IS IT NEARER? By E. J. Dingwall and 
John Langdon-Davies. Pp. 174. New American Library, New 
York, 1956. A Signet Key book. Thirty-five cents. 


Dr. Dingwall is well known to readers of this JouRNAL as having 
been for many years research officer of the American and later of the 
British S.P.R.; as a widely experienced investigator of psychic pheno- 
mena; as well-acquainted with the artifices of magicians; and as 
author of a number of books, some of which have been reviewed in 
this JouRNAL. J. Langdon-Davies has written some twenty-five com- 
petent books on various subjects, including scientific ones, and is 
Science Correspondent of several newspapers. He has an exceptional 
gift for presenting technical matters in language understandable to 
lay readers. 

The book on which these two distinguished authors have col- 
laborated has a number of outstanding merits. The style is clear and 
forthright ; the material is interesting and well-presented, and covers 
all the chief kinds of paranormal phenomena. Even above these 
virtues, however, stands the sober, informed, and objective manner 
of discussion of the questions considered — a manner free alike from 
the unscientific credulity prevalent among addicts of the marvelous, 
and from the incredulity, no less unscientific, of the too numerous 
scientists who, emulating the astronomers who once refused to 
look through Galileo’s telescope, today sneer at psychical research 
while refusing to acquaint themselves with the facts it has established. 

The authors throughout are careful not to jump to conclusions, 
whether pro or contra, that go beyond what the evidence available 
warrants; but they are equally scrupulous not to stop short of the 
conclusions again whether pro or contra — which the evidence 
possessed rationally dictates. And not only do they thus demonstrate 
both true scientific caution and true scientific courage, but they take 
pains to instruct the reader concerning practical points in method of 
investigation, which, if heeded, can give scientific value to the lay- 
man’s reports of such paranormal phenomena as he may have occa- 
sion to observe or to investigate. 


In the Introduction, the authors give the reader a general idea of 
what the book is about by describing briefly some ten striking and 
well-authenticated cases of spontaneous paranormal phenomena, and 
two experimental cases, of clairvoyance and precognition. Chapter I 
points out that neither organized religion nor Spiritualism answers 
adequately the questions about ghosts, telepathy, hunches, precogni- 
tion, life after death, etc., that often occur in the course of ordinary 
conversation; and that the societies for Psychical Research were or- 
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ganized for the purpose of inquiring into these subjects in a scientific 
manner. Psychical Research, or Parapsychology, is a young science 
as yet, whose present need is less for theories than for solid and 
numerous facts; and readers who chance to have or to hear of para- 
normal experiences may be able to contribute useful data if they re- 
port them in the manner described in Chapter 2, “Your Own ‘Super- 
normal’ Experiences,” and at other places in the book. 


The third chapter makes clear what “suggestion” is, and what, in 
prima facie paranormal experiences or in reports of such, can and 
cannot be accounted for as due to suggestion. Chapter 4 gives a brief 
account of the experimental methods by which extrasensory percep- 
tion is investigated in laboratories; of the outstanding facts such 
investigation has established; and of the implications they have as to 
the credibility of well-authenticated spontaneous paranormal 
phenomena. 


The fifth chapter considers automatic writing and other forms of 
automatism. The reader is cautioned at the outset that, in attempting 
to account for the content of such automatisms as he may himself 
have or observe, he should — as William of Occam counselled long 
ago — avoid elaborate explanations if some more economical one 
happens to be sufficient. 


The sixth chapter examines telepathy and clairvoyance; the 
seventh, precognition; the eighth dowsing and so-called radiesthesia ; 
the ninth, apparitions and haunted houses; the tenth, poltergeists ; 
the eleventh, other paranormal physical phenomena; and the twelfth, 


mental mediums and the question of survival after death. 


Throughout, emphasis is laid on the need to assess the trustworthi- 
ness and cautiousness of the persons who report having observed 
paranormal phenomena; and on the importance of distinguishing 
sharply between what has literally been observed, and what — perhaps 
without adequate warrant — the facts observed are assumed to mean. 


This book is likely to make more impression on readers whose turn 
of mind is critical and whose point of view has been influenced by 
contemporary science, than any of the other books known to this 
reviewer, designed as introductions to the field of psychical research. 
The authors are to be congratulated on their having written so good 
a book; and the publishers on having made it available at a price 
modest enough to allow it the wide circulation it deserves. 


C. J. Ducasse 


3rown University 
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La Tour Saint-Jacques. 


We have received the first three numbers of a new French 
magazine, La Tour Saint-Jacques. It will be published six times a 
year by Librairie Saint-Jacques-Saint-Germain, 53 rue Saint-Jacques, 
Paris (V). The Editor, Robert Amadou, is the author of two recent 
books: La Parapsychologie, a general survey of psychical research, 
and La Science et Le Paranormal, a report of three conferences 
(1) The First International Conference of Parapsychological Studies 
at the University of Utrecht in 1953; (2) An International Sym- 
posium on Philosophy and Parapsychology; and (3) The Inter- 
national Study Group on Unorthodox Healings, the latter two held 
at Le Piol, near Saint Paul de Vence, in the South of France in 
1954. All three Conferences were made possible through the generous 
support of the Parapsychology Foundation of New York. 


La Tour Saint-Jacques covers a wide field including papers on 
history, literature, philosophy, art, and magic. Of special interest to 
readers of this JOURNAL is that each number of La Tour Saint-Jacques 
contains a Bulletin devoted to articles and reviews on psychical 
research. In addition to original articles by French contributors the 
Bulletin offers translations of important papers on parapsychology 
originally published in other countries. 


The leading paper in the first number (Nov.-Dec., 1955) by Dr. 
Emilio Servadio reports a dream incident of an apparently telepathic 
and precognitive nature, involving the analyst and a patient. It is 
comparable to many similar incidents that have been described in 
the psychoanalytic journals by members of the Medical Section of 
this Society and other analysts. Members who wish to be conversant 
with these interesting reports of paranormal phenomena in the 
psychoanalytic situation are referred to Psychoanalysis and_ the 
Occult edited by George Devereux and published in 1953. 

The second number (Jan.-Feb., 1956) reviews the recent attack 
on parapsychology by Dr. G. R. Price in his article “Science and 
the Supernatural” in Science (August 26, 1955), with replies by 
Dr. S. G. Soal and Dr. J. B. Rhine in a later number (Jan. 6, 
1956). A detailed account of this controversy over ESP was pub- 
lished in the Journal of Parapsychology for December, 1955. 

The third Bulletin reviews two international conferences on para- 
psychology, one held in London in May, 1955, organized by the 
Ciba Foundation, the other on spontaneous phenomena at the 
University of Cambridge in July, 1955, organized by the Society for 
Psychical Research (London) and again generously supported by 
the Parapsychology Foundation. 
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This number also presents an abridged translation of Dr. Gardner 
Murphy’s paper “Plans for Research on Spontaneous Cases” which 
first appeared in this JOURNAL in July, 1955. 


Another paper in this number by Dr. Servadio is concerned with 
a psychoanalytic investigation of a spontaneous case that came to 
his notice. During the night of April 23, 1955, a girl of sixteen, 
here called Luisa (pseudonym), dreamed that the mother of her 
fiancé Guido (pseudonym) wore a curious silver ring. Marks re- 
sembling hieroglyphics were inscribed on the ring, which could open, 
as Luisa thought, and become a receptacle for perfume. On awaken- 
ing, Luisa described her dream to her mother. 


Several hours later she telephoned Guido and began to tell him 
of her dream. Guido, overwhelmed, replied he had returned from 
Milan where he had bought a silver ring for his mother. The ring, 
he added, opened on one of its surfaces; bizarre letters of unknown 
meaning were engraved there. Hearing this, Luisa dropped the 
telephone and frantically called her mother to testify that the same 
details had appeared in her dream. 

Dr. Servadio was well acquainted with Luisa and Guido. All the 
circumstances of the incident were reported to him immediately 
after the telephone conversation. He took careful notes which Luisa 
and Guido verified as perfectly correct. In the opinion of Dr. 
Servadio there is little doubt that here we have a case of telepathy 
exceptionally well established. 

A fourth paper in this number describes Mr. G. W. Lambert’s 
theory that physical forces may initiate poltergeist phenomena (Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. 38, 1955, pp. 49-71). The geographical distributions of 
the occurrences, the author points out, “favor” coastal regions. 

It is obvious that La Tour Saint-Jacques performs a valuable 
service, not only to our French colleagues, but to psychical re- 
searchers in other countries, who might otherwise be unaware of 
current developments in the subject of particular interest to them. 


L.W.A. 


PRESENT-DAY PSYCHOLOGY. Edited by A. A. 
XIV+995. Philosophical Library, New York, 19 


Roback. Pp. 
55. $12. 


Present-Day Psychology is a massive symposium embracing 
practically the whole range of psychology. The volume contains forty 
original chapters by experts in their various fields. The Editor is 
A. A. Roback and the book was published in 1955 by the Philosophi- 
cal Library of New York. 
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Of particular interest to readers of this JouRNAL is the chapter 
“Introduction to Experimental Parapsychology” by J. B. Rhine. In 
his Editorial Note Dr. Roback writes: “No doubt there will be 
psychologists who will wonder why parapsychology should be treated 
as a branch in a volume of this sort... . It is not for us, however, 
to reject out of hand a body of data gathered in a number of institu- 
tions, simply because the conclusions might militate against orthodox 
psychology. Let us be skeptical, by all means, but let us not ignore. 
The psychologist must deal with every phase of human activity; and 
if psychical research is a human endeavor which has attracted at 
least some outstanding minds, then it is within our larger purview. 
We feel, at any rate, that students of psychology should have at 
least an idea as to what it is all about, so that they can take a stand 
toward it.” 


In his article Dr. Rhine surveys the early experimental work that 
led to the more systematic research in parapsychology at Duke Uni- 
versity, beginning in 1930. He then traces the development of the 
research at Duke and elsewhere to the present time. “Above all in 
importance,’ Dr. Rhine says, “the discovery of psi must result 
eventually in the liberation of psychology from its present stifling 
bondage to physicalism . . .” 


Notice to Members 
THREE PAPERS ON THE SURVIVAL PROBLEM. Pamphlet 


Containing Three Articles by Gardner Murphy. Reprinted from 
the January, April, and October 1945 numbers of this JouRNAL. 
Edition of 300 copies. Pp. 90. $2.50. 


Members who are interested in the question of the survival of 
human personality after death are reminded that Dr. Murphy’s three 
papers on the subject, which originally appeared in the JouRNAL in 
1945, are again available. Titles of the three articles are, “An Outline 
of Survival Evidence,” “Difficulties Confronting the 


Survival 
Hypothesis,” and “Field Theory and Survival.” 











HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“T give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
Verh, Chae Reeth iE ccsccttieericsctsscesvinnene dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 
other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 











